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FOREWORD 


Others  Are  Doing  in  the  Field  of  Blindness" 
is  intended  to  give  the  broad  view  of  v/hat  has  been  happening 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  during  recent  years  as  students, 
professional  persons,  and  interested  citizens  have  attempted 
to  point  the  way  toivard  a plan  by  which  blind  persons  can 
become  a part  of  normal  society  and  through  which  an  active 
program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  can  be  carried  on. 

As  the  Monograph  will  show,  the  fight  has  been  along  many 
fronts,  has  enlisted  many  different  groups  of  people.  It 
has  been  not  only  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  but  for 
rehabilitation  of  persons  already  blind.  From  this  larger 
picture,  persons  in  the  State  of  Washington  might  well  en- 
visage a program  which  will  bring  to  our  State  the  good 
results  so  apparent  in  a study  of  this  whole  problem. 

At  the  present  time  a state -wide  survey  is  being 
made  in  our  State  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  blind- 
ness and  v;e  hope  to  follow  this  Monograph  with  one  concerning 
'W/hat  Washington  is  Doing  in  the  Field  of  Blindness."  "^dth 
these  two  papers  as  a background,  it  is  hoped  that  persons 
in  this  State  who  are  interested  in  this  field  will  have 
sufficient  preliminary  information  to  help  them  in  planning 
an  active  community  program  against  blindness. 
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In  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a population  of  122,775,046, 
there  were,  in  1930,  approximately  114,000  blind  persons,  according  to  es- 
timates made  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  means  that  for^ 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  9 are  totally  blind.  In  the  State  of  Ifashington,  it 
is  estimated  that  l/lO  of  1 percent  of  the  population  is  blind.  On  this 
basis,  there  would  be  about  1,500  blind  persons  in  the  State. 

To  this  group  of  people,  life  becomes  a constant  adjustment  in  a world 
where  the  economic  and  social  customs  are  made  by  seeing  persons.  To  help  in 
making  this  adjustment,  associations,  foundations,  public  officials,  and  in- 
terested citizens  are  every  year  producing  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  re- 
sults in  research  and  study  in  creating  a well-equipped  world  in  which  blind 
persons  may  live  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  persons  who  have  sight. 

I.  PREVENTION  CF  BLINDNESS; 


In  looking  at  this  whole  problem  of  blindness,  there  are  tv;o  major 
divisions  of  emphasis  which  must  be  recognized.  They  are;  prevention  and 
rehabilitation.  A well-rounded  program  for  the  blind  takes  into  consideration 
Fot  only  the  aspects  of  rehabilitation  or  adjustment,  but  the  prevention  of 
further  blindness  in  our  population.  This  latter  field  has  developed  rapidly 
as  groups  such  as  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have 
found  that  most  blindness  is  preventable.  Their  program  of  public  education 
and  their  concentrated  activities  in  securing  the  aid  of  governmental  agencies 
in  carrying  on  a prevention  campaign  have  produced  encouraging  results. 

Demonstrations  have  shown  that  the  prevention  of  certain  kinds  of 
blindness  is  either  an  administrative  problem  or  a matter  of  adequate  community 
education  and  organization.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  tlie  State 
Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  has  shown,  in  a report  on  preventing  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  (babies'  sore  eyes)  that  proper  administration  of  a state-wide  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  drops  in  the  eyes  of  newly  born  babies,  has  set  a record 
in  that  state  in  the  prevention  of  congenital  blindness.  The  results  show 
that  in  a ten  year  period,  during  which  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  enforced 
its  program,  only  one  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  w'as  reported  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  By  reference  to  the  birth  certificate  for  this 
child  it  w'as  found  that  neither  physician  nor  midwife  were  in  attendance  at 
birth  and  drops  were  not  used.  In  the  13  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the 
law  under  which  the  Bureau  administered  this  program,  24  children  blind  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  were  admitted  to  this  school. 

”f'tght-saving"-~vision  conservation--are  terms  v/hich  have  become 
familiar,  only  during  recent  years.  Conserving  the  sight  of  school  children, 
as  a method  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  growing  rapidly  as  community  ed- 
ucation increases.  Here  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  Aberdeen  public  school 
system  has  a machine  used  in  its  sight-saving  classes  w^hich  detects,  in 
children  attending  kindergarten  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  eye 
conditions  which  need  adjusting.  The  use  of  this  machine  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  children  who  are  backward  in  their  sti;dies  owe  this  condition  to  poor 
lighting  and  the  inability  to  focus  their  eyes  properly.  Change  of  type  in 
the  books  which  they  use,  and  improving  the  lighting  facilities  by  which  they 
study,  has  resulted  in  the  improvem.ent  of  the  eye  condition  to  the  point  where 
glasses  are  not  necessary  and  in  all  probability  they  will  not  be  bothered 
with  defective  eyesight  again. 
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More  tangible  than  this  program,  possibly,  is  that  of ^ -preventing 
injuries  to  eyes  through  industrial  hazards,  Fourth-of-July  accidents.  Of 
3 000  cases  of  persons  injured  on  the  national  holiday  in  1935,  214  had  eye 
injuries,  of  which  104  were  serious.  Publicity  in  the  form  of  posters,  films, 
newspaper  features,  governors'  proclamations  can  do  a great  deal  to  stop  the 
recurrence  of  such  accidents* 

Adequate  education  of  the  public  on  eye  care  — conservation  of  vision, 
good  lighting  in  schools,  warding  against  complications  from  childhood  diseases, 
such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.— these  things  have  proved^to  the  ^jnerican 
people  that  blindness  is  not  something  we  should  accept  as  an  inevitable^ 
scourge,  nor  is  it  something  that  can  be  cured  or  prevented  only  by  specialized 
scientific  knowledge.  Rather,  its  causes  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  some- 
thing which  we  can  all  understand  and  in  their  eradication  we  can  all  partici- 
pate . 

With  this  background  concerning  the  prevention  of  one  of  our^most 
dreaded  of  physical  handicaps,  we  can  consider  'what  is  being  done,  nationally 
and  locally,  in  carrying  out  the  administrative  and  community  responsibilities 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  has  been 
described  as  "a  lay  movement  for  the  conservation  of  vision"  has  been  carrying 
on  its  nation-wide  program  since  1916,  in  cooperation  with  the  ophthalmoligi st s 
and  public-spirited  citizens  with  the  following  objectives  always  in  mind. 

1)  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any 
causes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  v/hi  ch  may  result  in  blindness 
or  impaired  vision. 

2)  To  advocate  measures  v/hich  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such 
causes. 

3)  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society  is  fundamentally  a lay  organization,  the  activities  of 
which  are  based  on  approved  teachings  of  the  medical  profession,  particularly 
of  ophthalmologists.  It  realizes  that  blindness  is  a community  problem  calling 
for  social  action  based  on  a scientific  knowledge  of  its  causes  and  prevention. 
For  this  reason  it  has  based  its  program  on  the  cooperation  and  participation 
of  ophthalmologists.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  cooperation  maintained 
in  this  field; 

1)  Securing  approval  from  ophthalmoligi sts  of  recommendations  and 
material  offered  by  the  Society  in  its  work, 

2)  Calling  conferences  of  representative  ophthalmoligi  sts  to  discuss 
proposed  activities. 

3)  Preparing  and  distributing  literature  of  particular  interest 
to  ophthalmoligi sts. 

4)  Enlisted  the  cooperation  of  ophthalmologists  in  the  advancement 
of  certain  projects  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  sight- saving  classes  and  the  promotion  of  medical 
social  service  in  clinics  for  ocular  diseases, 

5)  Providing  stereopticon  slides  and  moving  picture  films  for  use 
of  ophthalmologists  in  their  lecture  and  teaching  work. 
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6)  Supplying  information  and  statistical  data  from  the  Society’s 
files  for  the  use  of  ophthalmologists  in  the  preparation  of  papers. 

7)  T’reparing  and  exhibiting  material  for  national  and  state  modi  cal, 
associati  ons. 

8)  Attending  ophthalmologic  meetings  on  invitation. 

With  this  basis  for  securing  scientific  knowledge  on  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  Society  recognizes  the  importance  of  making  this  a 
community  program,  enlisting  the  aid  of  local  groups  in  fostering  a 'well- 
rounded  scheme  of  community  education.  For  example,  the  Lions’  Clubs  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  make  it  one  of  their  functions  not  only  to  provide 
eye  care  and  glasses  for  children  in  need,  but  also  to  promote  education  of 
the  general  public  in  prevention  of  blindness.  The  Suimoer  Round-Up  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  made  a large  part  of  the  nation 
conscious  that  eye  health  begins  in  early  childhood,  and  that  vision  testing 
of  the  child  who  has  not  yet  learned  his  letters  is  a practical  possibility. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic  ilumnae , 
local  child  study  groups,  women’s  clubs,  posts  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
civic  improvement  groups,  have  sought  from  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  information  on  various  phases  of  prevention  of  blindness 
and  where  and  how  that  information  might  be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  com- 
munity. In  presenting  a survey  outline  for  the  use  of  these  volunteer  groups, 
it  i s the  intention  of  the  Society: 

a)  To  present  the  essentials  of  a v/e  11 -rounded  program,  together 
vdth  some  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  moans  by  which  desired 
ends  may  be  achieved j 

b)  To  give  the  community  a measuring  rod  by  which  to  check  the 
extent  and  effectiveness  of  work  already  under  way,* 

c)  To  stimulate  the  interest  and  active  cooperation  of  volunteer 
groups  in  the  community  program. 

"The  value  of  such  a survey,"  it  has  been  pointed  out,  "lies  not  in 
any  presentation  uf  its  findings  as  such,  hut  in  the  actiAdties  which  grov;  out 
of  it,"  In  other  words,  making  the  community  conscious  of  the  necessity  for 
such  a program  by  opening  the  avenues  of  participation  and  sho'wdng  who  re  the 
problem  is  and  how  it  can  be  met,  is  all  any  national  or  state  group  can  do. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  preventable  blindness  in  any  community  depends 
upon  the  intelligent  activity  of  that  community  in  GarmT-ing  out  its  program. 

Just  v/hat  does  this  program  of  prevention  involve?  The  following  out- 
line which  is  set  up  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
may  suggest  the  major  activities, 

1.  Preventing  infantile  blindness; 

(a)  by  educating  the  public  to  the  need  for  using  prophylactic 
drops  in  the  eyes  of  the  neAv-born,  and  by  endorsing  leg- 
islation, making  prophylaxis  mandatory; 
f'b)  by  promoting  and  financing  an  inquiry  into  the  best  methods 
of  providing  prophylactic  drops,  i,  e.,  'wax  am.pules,  the 
eye -dropper  and  other  means; 

(c)  by  educating  the  public  to  the  necessity  for  prenatal 
care  to  avoid  the  development  of  ocular  difficulties  or 
blindness  from  syphilis. 
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2.  Cara  of  the  eyes  of  preschool  children: 

(a)  through  education  of  parents,  educators  and  otliers  as 
to  the  importance  of  securing  prompt  opthalmolori c 
care  for  cases  of  squint  and  other  ocular  defects  of 
young  children; 

(b)  by  developing  and  demonstrating  throughout  the  country 
a technic  for  testing  vision  and  inspection  of  the  eyes 
to  discover  persons  who  should  be  referred  for  examina- 
tion by  opthalmologi sts. 

3.  Prevention  of  accidents  to  the  eyes  in  childhood: 

(a)  by  educating  parents  regarding  the  dangers  of  fire- 
works, explosives,  firearms  and  other  things; 

(b)  by  encouraging  legislation  limiting  their  sale. 

4.  Conserving  the  sight  of  school  children: 

(a)  by  developing  and  distributing  to  schoo''  and  health 
administrators  suggestions  for  a program  of  ocular 
health ; 

(b)  by  its  advisory  service  to  state  and  local  education 
departments  on  specific  problems  related  to  programs 
for  care  of  the  eyes; 

( c)  by  supplying  to  teachers  and  public  health  nurses  at 

a nominal  cost  pamphlets  and  Snellen  vision  test  cards 
for  use  in  their  v;ork; 

(d)  by  presenting  the  need  for  special  "sight- saving” 
classes  for  children  v;ith  seriously  defective  vision; 
by  encouraging  state  legislation  to  provide  financial 
support  and  administrative  help  for  such  snecial 
classe s ; 

(e)  by  assisting  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 

training  courses  for  teachers  of  sight- saving  classes, 

5.  Conserving  the  sight  of  the  worker: 

(a)  by  developing  and  distributing  a program  of  safety 
and  care  of  the  eyes  in  industry; 

(b)  by  endorsing  and  contributing  to  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  national,  state  and  local  safety  organizations 
as  related  to  eyes; 

( c)  by  supplying  information  and  advice  on  problems  re- 
lated to  ocular  safety/,  lighting  and  other  matters  in 
industry. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  can  be  carried  on  in  a variety 

of  ways: 

1)  study  of  state  legislative  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
opthalmia  neonatorum; 

2)  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind ; 

3)  routine  vision  testing  for  preschool  children  as  a means  of 
selecting  those  requiring  opthalmologi  c attention.  This  cun  be 
done  by  laymen. 

4)  establishment  of  community  and  school  sight- saving  classes. 
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II,  Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Persons: 

As  the  Sational  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  figures  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Monograph,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  sets  the 
standards  for  the  rehabilitation  v/ork  now  being  carried  on  in  be  ha  n 
Arsons.  "Our  chief  aim,"  says  a representative  of  the  Foundation,  "in  work  .or 
the  blind  is  to  adjust  the  individual  who  has  lost  his  sight  so  that  he  can 
function  as  independently  as  possible  in  the  seeing  world. 

Just  as  in  the  prevention  programs,  there  has  been  a large  amount 
of  community  education  necessary.  People  do  not  realize  that  there  are 
iobs  in  the  normal  business  and  industrial  world  which  blind  persons^  can  hand  . 
efficiently.  These  opportunities  for  the  blind  have  been  described  in  this  i ay 
by  one  member  of  the  Foundation  staff; 

"hb  urge  the  employment  of  blind  persons  in  regular  business  or^  in- 
dustry or  independent  occupations  rather  than  their  segregation  in  a subsidized 
sheltered  workshop.  Many  blind  persons,  of  course,  are  prevented  by  age,  poor 
health,  or  some  other  disability  from  being  self-supporting,  but  a large  pro- 
portion  of  them,  particularly  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  can  be  rehabilitated 
as  wage  earners.... in  selecting  an  occupation  for  a blind  person  it  must  be 
determined  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  couW  see,  c^n 
try  to  find  something  fairly  closely  related  to  that  occupation  winch  he  Cc^n  do 
without  sight.  For  instance,  a printer  who  has  lost  his  sight,  imiy  become  a 
salesm.an  of  printing  if  he  has  a suitable  personality,  and  may  thereby  capitalize 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  printing  business. 


The  old  day  when  work  for  blind  persons  was  limited  to  broom  making^ 
and  basket  weaving  is  giving  way  to  a recognition  of  the  versatility  and  suecial 
talents  which  many  blind  persons  possess.  ^’iano-tuning,  for  examnl-,  is  a pro- 
fession for  which  blind  persons  are  better  equipped  than  sighted  persons.  A 
list  of  occupations  in  which  blind  people  have  successfully  engaged  is  contained 
in  the  appendix  to  this  Monograph. 

As  an  example  of  a type  of  service  possible  in  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  ■■"■ashington,  is  the^  Seattle 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  a Community  Fund  agency.  Persons  with  ability  to 
work  with  their  hands  can  be  given  training  here  in  Gaining  chairs,  making  brooms 

and  rugs. 

As  an  aid  to  workers  in  studying  the  vocational  possibilities  of  blind 
persons,  the  American  Foundation  for  Blind  has  collected,  in  its  special  lending 
library,  over  six  thousand  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  treating^of  the  blind 
and  work  for  the  blind  in  American  and  in  foreign  countries.  Selective  reading 
lists  have  been  prepared  on  many  subjects  relating  to  the  blind.  Books  from 
this  library  can  be  borrowed  on  a month's  loan  basis,  from  any  part  of  the 
TJnited  States. 


To  create  for  the  blind  person  the  aspects  of  a normal  world,  so  that 
he  can  become  equipped  to  engage  in  the  occupations  just  discussed,  there  have 
developed  devices  such  as  "talking  books,"  Braille  bocks,  "seeing  eye"  dogs, 
etc,,  for  use  of  blind  persons. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  instrumental  in  working  un  a 
collection  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  type,  as  well  as  more  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  "talking  book"  field.  The  Library  for  the  Blind,  a part  of  the 
Seattle  Public  Library,  has  a collection  of  approximately  5,835  volumes  in 
Braille  and  Moon  types.  There  are  200  active  readers  who,  in  1935,  borrowed 
6,436  books. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  transposition  of  books  into  Braille 
for  local  libraries  has  been  a definite  part  of  the  service  program  of  communiter 
groups,  such  as  women's  clubs,  church  groups,  etc,  Por  many  years  the  .Im.erican 
Red  Cross,  in  cooperation  vmth  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  played  a leading 
part  in  transcribing  Braille,  which  has  become  a separate  unit  in  the  volunteer 
service  with  its  own  uniform  and  distinctive  Braille  pin.  Of  ti'O  v/ork  in  this 
organization  it  has  been  said,  "Long  ago  its  sponsors  ceased  to  find  it  necesfHy 
to  push  the  work  or  to  any  extent  solicit  volunteer  workers.  It  has  grown 
naturally  because  of  the  record  it  has  made,  its  appeal  to  many  people,  Eind  the 
fascination  of  the  work  itself....in  cooperati on  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
thousands  of  short  stories  for  children  were  printed  and  turned  over  to  the 
sighted  Juniors,  by  whom  they  were  bound  and  given  to  children  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  In  addition,  many  pamphlets,  calendars,  and  attractive  greeting 
cards  were  also  printed  and  distributed.  A number  of  chapters  of  the  Red 
Cross  have  organized  bookbinding  units;  volunteer  bookbinding  puts  the  books 
into  circulation  more  nromptly  s.nd  the  service  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
libraries  with  limited  funds." 


Red  Cross  Volunteers 
transcribing  of  textbooks  for 
v/ould  enter  upon  business  or  a 
transcribed  for  use  by  student 
and  English  languages,  history 
other  subjects. 


have  also  contributed  a great  deal  in  the 
students  and  special  material  needed  by  those;  who 
profession.  Every  year  thousands  of  pages  are 
s of  the  French,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
, philosophy,  economics,  literature,  and  many 


Of  this  work  the  Library  of  Congress  report  says,  "The  class  served 
would  be  comparatively  small,  but  it  is  bound  to  grow  as  sightless  people  take 
their  places  more  and  more  in  the  field  of  intellectual  activity.  Blindness 
is  a physical,  not  a mental,  handicap.  'The  mind  hath  a thousand  eyes'  and 
through  these  the  blind  can  v/ork  best.  To  all  such,  a students'  library  would 
offer  hope  and  opportunity.  When  or  where  such  a library  may  bo  established, 
time  will  tell.  Meamvhile  the  Red  Cross  volunteers  v/ill  continue  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  as  best  they  can." 


Yi/hile  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Library  of  Congress  sponsor  Braille 
transcribing,  there  are  many  other  organizations  which  assist,  ^imong  these 
may  bo  mentioned  the  Junior  League,  Council  of  Joivish  ''Vomen,  Temple  Sister- 
hood, and  many  women's  clubs  and  church  groups. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work  is  recognized  -vhen  it  is  remembered  tlat 
one  issue  of  the  Readers'  Digest,  our  smallest  and  most  compact  magazine, 
takes  three  volumes  of  Braille.  This  magazine,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  popular 
book  in  the  Seattle  Collection  of  Braille  books.  Three  copies  have  been  m£ido 
available  for  blind  borrowers  and  they  are  in  constant  circulation. 
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The  latest  development  in  bringing  the  printed  word  to  blind  persons  is  the 
"talking  book,"  These  are  records  ■f’or  use  on  specially  designed  phonograph 


assigned 


to 


Sixty-three  of  these  machines,  part  of  a hTA  project,  have  been 
the  State  of  Washington,  available  from  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  '/liich  lo 
one  of  the  23  libraries  designated  as  distributing  centers  for  books-for-tho 
blind  printed  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  advent  of  the  "talking 
book"  has  opened  new  avenues  of  interest  to  many  blind  persons.  The  list  of 
titles  at  the  Seattle  Public  Library  includes  such  books  as  Wells’  "55^0^ 
History  of  the  World,"  nine  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  Anne  Lindbergh’s  Mortn 
to  the'  Orient,"  Fifty-six  blind  borrowers  now  have  the  special  phonographs 
and  a,re  borrov.'ing  these  records  from  the  Library.  The  records  rla;\  t c om.  15 
to  17  minutes  on  each  side  and  are  marked  in  both  Braille  and  ink-print.  Be- 
cause less  than  one -fourth  of  the  blind  people  in- 
practical  use  of  Braille,  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  Blind  feel  that,  through  the  use  of  the  "talking  books"  a large  number 
of  those  now  unable  to  use  Braille  can  enjoy  good  literature.  How  this  device 
has  brought  new  worlds  to  many  blind  oorsons  can  bo  illustrated  by  a situation 
described  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Seattle. 
On  returning  some  records  on  which  had  been  recorded  a tale  of  tropical  ad- 
ventures, one  borrower  asked  the  assistant,  "How  would  you  tell  me 
is  a snake?"  This  man,  well  through  life,  had  never  been  conscious 
that  such  things  as  snakes  existed.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  tl 
animals  without  legs  that  actually  crawled  on  the  ground  I 


the  United  States  make  any 
ind  the  American  Foundation 


-just  what 
f ore 

ore  were 


The  cost  of  the  machines  on  which  to  run  theso  records  is  nominal. 

They  can  be  purchased  from  the  American  Foundation  of  the  Blind  from  t'25.00 
whi’ch  is  a small  set  equipped  with  earphones,  to  ^150.00  which  includes 
loud  speaker  and  radio.  The  machines  from  the  Library  of  Congress  aro  dis- 
tributed on  a loan  basis.  The  largest  sizes  vreigh  about  30  pounds  each,  the 
smaller  ones  about  18  pounds.  Each  machine  is  portable,  built  permanently 
into  a suitcase-like  cabinet  equipped  with  a handle  for  carrying.  The  machine o 
have  been  built  with  simplicity  in  mind  so  that  a blind  person  can  learn  to 
operate  them  easily.  Records  are  sent  to  borrowers  postage  free. 

The  Junior  unit  of  the  Washington  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Club 
has  been  active  in  collecting  funds  for  the  purchase  of  these  machines  for  blind 
persons. 


The  "seeing  dog"  is  another  recent  device  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons.  Germian  shephard  dogs  are  being  trained  in  certain  centers  of  bhe 
countn/  to  become,  through  constant  companionship  with  their  blind  master, 
their  "eyes,"  guiding  them  through  difficult  places  and  protecting  them  from 
the  uncertainty  of  modern  traffic.  The  ability  of  these  dogs,  in  thinking 
out  problems  and  responding  to  instructions,  is  uncanny  to  a layman. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  are,  of  course,  a traditional  line  cf  defense 
in  offering  n'^rmal  opportunities  to  blind  persons.  The  "'"''ashington  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Vancouver,  shows  the  following  enrollment  over  a ten-year 
period : 


September 


1922 


1924 

1926 

19  2 S 

1930 

1932 

64 

60 

80 

81 

101 

Student  s : 


61 
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Children  are  expected  from  all  parts  of  the  state;  accredited  giade 
school  and  high  school  diplomas  are  given  with  special  certificates  awarded 
for  piano  tuning.  Concerning  the  population  of  the  school,  Mrs.  Joanne 
Chapman,  superintendent,  ssiys  in  the  1933  report: 

"About  fifty  per  cent  of  our  population  is  totally  blind,  and  the 
rest  of  them  have  various  degrees  of  vision  from  light  perception  to  twen>-y 
ner  cent.  The  semi-sighted  are  hero  for  two  reasons,  one  for  conservation  of 
sight  with  the  hope  of  retaining  it  against  the  ravages  of  progressive  disease! 
and  in  a very  few  cases  we  have  children  eligible  for  sight- saving  classes  ut 
who  do  not  hkve  such  classes  conducted  in  the  communities  in  which  hhey  live. 


The 


1933  report  gives  the  causes  of  blindness  for  children  in 


; cho  ol 


as  follows: 


Ophthalmia  neonatorum..,. 

Trachoma  , . 

Accidents  

Near  sightodness  (progressive) 
Opti c nerve  atrophy ...... 

Interstitial  keratitis... 
Congenital  cataracts..... 

Glaucoma 

Congenital  ca’ises,  ....... 

Othe r cause  s • 
Absence  of  iris.......... 

Total  during  biennium. 


9 

9 

12 

15 

17 

33 

23 

4 

11 

33 

I 

130 


setting  down  their  principles  of  operation  at  this  school,  Mrs. 
"V/ith  the  thought  in  mind  that  blindness  is  often  accompanied 


In 

Chapman  say  s , - 

by  other  physical  disabilities  and  peculiar  habits  kno^^/n  as  ’blindism, 
are  convinced  that  the  children  should  enter  the  school  at  six  years  old  and 
spend  at  least  four  years  under  a separate  regime,  carefully  planned  to  build 
up  a good  foundation  of  physical  and  mental  habits  so  that  when  they  enter  the 
advanced  department  of  the  school  they  ¥\rill  have  reached  such  a stat-j  o.i. 
normalcy  that  they  will  truly  become  acceptable  citizens  unon  graduation." 

Here  again  is  this  striving  for  the  normal.  A review  of  some  of  the 
activities  of  graduates  of  the  school  will  show  how  this  is  coming  i.o  pass: 

"Of  the  nine  who  graduated  in  1924,  the  first  class  of  the  school 
to  complete  a high  school  course  without  going  to  the  public  high  school,  we 
can  enumerate  their  achievements  as  follows:  One  young  man  became  the 
assistant  teacher  in  our  Industrial  Department  and  has  attended  classes  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  Extension  Division  in  Portland  two  winter  and  two 
summer  sessions.  He  is  earnest  in  his  work  and  would  be  able  to  direct  a 
similar  department  in  almost  any  school  for  the  blind  in  the  countr^A.  ',,ne 
young  raan  took  up  the  v/ork  of  a masseur,  holding  a position  with  the  Portland 
Industrial  Commission.  Through  his  industry  he  i s buying  a home  for  himself 
and  wife.  One  tunes  for  Sherman,  Clay  & Co.,  Portland.  One  v/orked  for  a lumber 
company  and  at  tuning.  Another  has  a large  territoiy  in  Southwestern  Oregon 
as  a tuner  for  the  largest  music  house  in  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  This 
young  man,  however,  didn’t  become  blind  until  he  finished  his  high  school 
course,  but  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  he  could  adapt  himself  to  his  new 
condition  and  become  successful  in  so  short  a time . . . . tv;o  of  our  recent 
graduates  have  received  free  scholarships  for  special  training  in  teaching 
the  blind  at  the  famous  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
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RTna  Thpv  have  completed  the  courses  given  in  connection  with  Harvard 

under  the  Department  of  Interior  in  19ol, 

A review  of  the  talents  of  these  young  people  would  indicate 

4-  4-  -noT-F  in  Hhpir  life.  Of  this  Mrs.  Chapman  says,  'Hu^ic 

LquenU^  are^enablfa  to  use  it  profitably  aftor  graduation." 

These  two  points,  planning  for  a normal  life  “ 1 
, . pri^ntap-p  of  his  special  talents,  characterize  not  only  the 

prog?^  £ the  school  in  this  State  but  in  the  nation  as  a whole.  ^ Helen  Keller^ 
Ls  said  ' "The  only  lightless  dark  is  the  night  of  ignorance  and  insensibility. 
With  thH programs  Lr  the  pretention  of  blindness  and  the  rehabilitata on  of 
blind  personl  being  deteloped  as  community  enterprises,  the  rays  of  hope  and 
eicoLageTn?  wril^shlne  though  that  "lightless  dark"  which  part  of  our 
population  now  face. 


■■  'V 
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appendix 

Causes  of  Blindness  Ajuong  Children  in  the  United  States, 
as  of  1934. 

Some  Occupations  in  ^Jhich  blind  people  have  successfully 
engaged. 

Distributing  Libraries  for  Books-for-the-Blind  printed 
for  the  U.S.  Governnient. 

Reading  list  pertaining  to  blindness. 

Glossary  of  terms  used  in  the  study  of  blindness. 


• ' «’i  • V. 


] 
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APPENDIX  A 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  AMONG  CHILDREN 
in  THE  UNITED  STATES, AS  OF  19341 

Causes  of  blindness  among  children 

Congenital  malformations  or  hereditary  diseases 
Infectious  diseases 
Errors  of  refraction 
Trauma 

Tumors  and  neoplasms 

Degenerations  and  vascular  diseases 

Etiological  cause  factor  not  specified 

TOTAL 


Pe  r Cent 
of  total 

45.9 

5.2 
7.8 

2.2 
1.3 

i-il- . 
100.0 


X 

Based  on  actual  counts  for  approximately  half  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  No  similar  data 
for  adult  blind  available  as  yet. 


1 Taken  from  a report  on  "The  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the 
United  States  of  America"  prepared  by  the  National  Socioty 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City. 
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Agri  culture 
' Farmer 

Dairy  Farmer 
Truck  Farmer 
Poultry  Farmer 
Apiari st 

Transportation  & Comi'i'uni cati on 
Labolrer,  Streets  & Roads 
Manager^  Trucking  Business 
Telephone  Operator 

Trade 

Oil  land  promoter 
Me  rchandi se  Marke  r 
Commercial  Traveler 
Coffee  taster 
Insurance  agent 
hews  vendor 

Manager,  employment  agency 
Executive  (business) 

Real  Estate  Dealer 

Re t a il  Deale rs 
'Book  dealer 
Shoe  merchant 
Standkeener  confectionery 
Standkeeper,  Nev/spaper  and  magazines 
Standkeeper,  cigars  and  tobacco 
Clothing-store  keeper 
Coal,  wood  and  ice  dealer 
Dry  goods  dealer 
Grocer 

Furniture  dealer 

Fruit  dealer 

Hardware  dealer 

Dealer  in  musical  instrum.ents 

Produce  dealers 

Stationery  dealer 

Peddler 

Sale  sman 

Canvasser 


Public  Servi ce 

"Tax  Collector 
Secretary,  School  Board 
Mem,ber,  public  service  conm'Lission 
Representative  in  legislature 
Collector  of  customs 
U.  S.  Senator 
Justice  of  Peace 


Professions 

” Entertainer  (Musical) 

Aut  h 0 r 

J ournali  st 

Editor 

Clergym.an 

College  Professor 

Lav'.y  e r 

Judge 

Composer  (Music) 

Organi st 
Piani st 
Singer 

Music  Teacher 
Musical  Director 
Bandmaster 

Commercial  Flayer  ‘Theatre) 
Orchestra  Leader 
Osteopath 

Teacher- School  for  the  Blind 

Tee.  c he  r-Kinde  rgarten 

Librarian  (Dept,  for  Blind) 

Chiropractor 

Dramatic  Reader 

Masseur 

Superintendent  of  Institution 
Evangeli st 

Executive  Secretary/  (Organiza- 
tion for  Blind) 

Field  Agent 

Home  Teacher 

Social  Worker 

Phy si cian ’ s a s s i stant 

Clerical  Occupatioi^ 

Publicity  agent 
Advertising  manager 
General  clerical  v/orker 
Dictaphone  operator 
Stenographer 
Typi  st 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 
Manager,  barber  shop 
Manager,  poolroom 
Rooming-house  keeper 
Hotel  Keeper 
Housekeeper 
Janitor 
Laundry  Worker 
Restaurant  keeper 
Di  shwasher 
Dome  sti c 
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Factory  Qperati  ons 

Asseinbler,  motor  parts 
Assembler,  anto  springs 
Inspector,  auto  valves 
Inspector,  axles 
Upholster,  staffer 
Assem.bler,  hooks  and  eves 
Assembler,  locks 
Assembler,  nuts  and  bolts 
Assembler,  wire  rope  clamps 
Buffer,  metal 
Bolt-pointer  operator 
Drill  press  operator 
Punch-press  operator 
Packer,  needles 
Core  maker  (foundry) 

Packer,  cans 
Riverer,  safety  razors 
Racker,  window  pulleys 
Stringer,  jewelry 
Wa  s he  r , ma  chi ne  parts 
Assembler,  electric  bells 
Assembler,  storage  batteries 
Assembler,  telephone  parts 
Packer,  electrical  specialties 
Pipe  socker  threader 
Armature  winder 
Screw  setter,  (furniture) 
Refrigerator  plugger 
Veneer  crater 

Sorter  and  piler,  men's  clothing 
Assembler,  overshoe  b\). ckles 
Foreman,  dye  room. 

Shoe  inspector 
Bag  inverter 
Wester,  shoe  counters 
Glove  shaper 
Sorter,  shoe  findings 
Box  folder 

Machine  operator  (stripping  paper 

Packer,  candy 

Packer,  Greeting  cards 

Box  folder  ( chev/ing-gum  factory) 

Stoner,  dates 

Folder,  carton  in  bakery 

Inspector,  camera  parts 

Assembler,  vacuum  cleaners 

Assembler,  parts  for  s^veeper 

Builder,  fields  for  sweepers 

Carbide  filler 

.Packer,  novelties 

Tuner,  pianos  and  organs 

Broom-maker 

Chair- cane r 

Matt re  s s -maker 

Shoo -repairer 
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AP'^P^OTIX  c 

DISTEIBUTIKG  LIBRARIES  FCR  300KS-F0R-THE-BLIWD 
FRUITED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVSRNMTIIT 


ALBANY • . . . - PJew  York  State  Library 

ATLANTA Georgia  Library  Coimiesion 

AUSTIN Texas  State  Library 

CHI CAGO Chi oago  Publi  c Library 

CINCINNATI .......  Cincinnati  Publi  c Library 

CLEVELAND... Cleveland  Public  Library 

DENVER. Denver  Publi c Library 

DETROIT, .YAyne  County  Library 

LOS  ANGEUIS.  .Braille  Institute  Library 

NH','  ALLEANS  . . , , . .New  Orleans  Public  Library 
NHV  YORK. .New  York  Public  Library 
OMAHA, .Omaha  Public  Library 
PHILADELPHIA, Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
PITTSBURGH. ..... .Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

SACRAiENTO,  ......  California  State  Library 

SAGINAW.  ........  .Mi chi gan  State  Librar}/  for  the  Blind 

ST.  LOUIS, .St.  Louis  Public  Library 

SALT  IAKe’ CITY,  ..  Salt  Lake  City  lAiblic  Library 

SEATTLE .Seattle  Public  Library 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C.  Libra:ry  of  Congress 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
WATERTOL'N,  MASS..  Perkins  Institution  Library. 

HONOLULU .........  Library  of  Hawaii 

these  there  has  been  added  for  a limited  distribution. 

FARIBAULT  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

HID lAM APQLI S. ... .Indiana  State  Library 
OKLAHOMiA  Cl  TY ....  Oklahoma  Library  Commission 
PORTLAND,  OEEG.  . .library  Association  of  Portland. 
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APPENDIX  D 

GLOSSARY  --  Terms 
used  in  study  of  blindness 

Ophthalmology  - the  science  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  disease  of  the  eye 
Ophthalmic  - pertaining  to  the  eye 

Ophthalmologist  - one  versed  in  the  science  of  ophthalmology  - iin  Oculist 

Optometry  - drugless  measurement  of  the  visular  power  of  the  eye  and  the  pres- 
cribing of  corrective  lenses. 

Optometrists  - one  v^rho  practices  optometry 

Oculist  - an  ophthalmologist 

Cornea  - transparent  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball 

I 

j Conjunctivitis  - inflamation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  such  as  "pink  eye 

Snellen  test:  to  determine  degree  of  blindness,  ivirure  aoove  line  (example 

20/25)  is  the  distance  in  feet  at. which  an  object  can  be  seen  by 
person  being  e:-camined.  Figure  below  line  is  tlie  c3d  stance  in  feet 
at  viiich  the  object  is  seen  ■v'/ith.  normal  "vision, 

Myo"Dia  - near-signtedness ; vj.sual  defect  from  i^-oco-li zation  of  the  liaage  in  front 
of  the  retina  (Eye  ball  is  too  long  usually) 

T ypes  o f blindness 

Cataracts  - congenital,  diabetic,  traumatic  (injury),  senile 
opacity  or  cloudiness  of  lens  in  oye 

Glaucoma  - a disease  of  the  eye  characterized  by  increased  intraocular  tension 
Causes:  family,  ideopathic,  trauma bic.  Causes  often  unknown 

Choroiditis:  inflamation  of  iiie  second  or  vascular  tunic  of  the  eye,  usually 

luetic  ( sy phi 1 i ti c ) 

Optic  nerve  atrophy:  often  1‘aetic 


Bro-in  tuimor  or  abscess 
Ro'tro  orbital  tumor 

Sympathetic  ophthaLnia  - secondary  to  blindness  in  other  eye  - usually  traumatic 

Real  cuase  unknorm 

Retinitis  - inflama'tion  of  the  retina  (internal  moniorpaae  of  the  eye;  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve) 

Opacities  of  vitreous  or  other  deep  structures  of  oye 

Corneal  opacities  - traumatic,  luetic,  keratitis;  maybe  tubcrculor  or  from 

gonorrheal  ophthalmia  in  infants 
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APPENDIX  D 

GLOSSARY  --  Terms 
used  in  study  of  blindness 

Ophthalmology  - the  science  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  disease  of  the  eye 
Ophthalmic  - pertaining  to  the  eye 

Ophthalmologist  - one  versed  in  the  science  of  ophthalmology  - An  Oculist 

Optometry  - drugless  measurement  of  the  visular  power  of  the  eye  and  the  pres- 
cribing of  corrective  lenses. 

Optometrists  - one  vj'ho  practices  optometry 

Oculist  - an  ophthalmologist 

Cornea  - transparent  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball 

Conjunctivitis  - inflamation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  such  as  "pink  eye" 

Snellen  test:  to  determine  degree  of  blindness,  Firaire  above  line  (example 

20/25)  is  the  distance  in  feet  at  rrhich  an  object  can  be  seen  by 
person  being  examined.  Figure  below  line  is  tlie  cd.  stance  in  ieet 
at  i''.’hich  the  object  is  seen  with  normal  ■vision. 

Myopia  - near- signtedness j a visual  defect  from  focalization  of  the  image  in  front 
of  the  retina  (Eye  ball  is  too  long  usually) 

Types  o f blindness 

Cataracts  - congenital,  diabetic,  tra.umatic  (injury),  senile 
opacity  or  cloudiness  of  lens  in  oye 

Glaucoma  - a disease  of  the  eye  characterized  by  increased  intraocular  tension 
Causes;  family,  ideopathic,  ■traumatic.  Causes  often  unknovv'n 

Choroiditis:  inflamation  of  'die  second  or  vcusouiar  tunic  of  the  eye,  usually 

lueti c ( syphi li ti c ) 

Optic  nerve  atropliy:  often  luetic 

Brain  tumor  or  abscess 

Retro  orbital  tumor 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  - secondary  to  blindness  in  other  eye  - usually  traumatic 

Real  cuase  unknoiwn 

Retinitis  - inflamation  of  the  retina  (internal  -menTDrane  of  the  eye;  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve) 

0j3acitios  of  vitreous  or  other  deep  structures  of  eye 

Corneal  opacities  - traumatic,  luetic,  keratitis;  maybe  tuberculor  or  from 

gonorrheal  ophthalmia  in  infants 
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Trauma  - hemorrliago,  detached  retina,  cataracts,  glaucoma 

Interstitial  keratitis  - inflamation  of  the  cernea  (chronic  form,  usually  duo 

to  congenital  syphilis J 


Ophthalmia  noonatornm  - purulent  conjunctivitis  ol  tho  now-born 

gonorrheal 


usually 


Trachoma  - granular  lids,  a form  of  conjunctivitis,  Chronic  cause  nr-knorm 
Cyclitis  - inflajiiation  of  tho  ciliary  body  (eyelash) 


Iritis  - inflamation  of  the  iris 
Iridocyclitis  - cyclitis  o.nd  iritis 

Diabetic  retinitis  - retinitis  secondary  to  diabetis 

e Apigmentati on  (chronic  of  retina);  is  a degenoartive 
process 


Retinitis  pigmentosa 
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Appendix  E 

READING  LIST  On  Blindness 


Books : 

Cutsforth,  Dr,  T.  D. 


Best,  Harry 


The  Blind  in  School  and  Society. 

D.  Appleton,  1933. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States.  Macmillan.  1934. 


French 


Merry 


From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  H.  Y.,  1932. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1933. 


Magazines ; 

The  SiP-ht-Saving  Review.  Published  four  times  a year.  Subscription, 

s$2.00  a year.  ’’Designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  state  and  local  prevention  of 
blindness  workers ...  and  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  sociologic  aspects  of 
saving  sight,” 

Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Published  quarterly  by  the  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind, 


(This  list  will  be  supplemented  by  further  material  in  the 
Monograph  on  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  to  be  issued  at  a later  date.) 
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